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FIRST LESSONS IN READING AND SPELLING. 


In our last, we gave some account of Mr. Edgeworth’s method 
of teaching children to read previously to their learning the 
names of the letters. We have been prevented from making a 
trial of his method, by the want of a suitable book ; nor do we 
know that it has been practised or tried in any instance on this 
side the Atlantic. A modification of the method recommended 
by him, has recently occurred to us ; which is more simple, ap- 
pears to be more easy, and will, we trust, from a little opportu- 
nity which we have had to make trial of it, be fourd still better 
adapted to aid the progress and improvement of the learner. Our 
method is, to teach, in the first place, all or most of the regular 
sounds of the vowels and consonants, in the various combinations 
of two and three letters ; and then let the child commence read- 
ing easy sentences, in which the iggegularities are gradually in- 
troduced. By “regular” sounds, we meag those which occur 
the most frequently, and which form the basis of our pronuncia- 
tion. These there is no occasion to distinguish either by dots or 
any other marks. And when irregularities and silent letters oc- 
cur, the child, if they are introduced one at a time, will be as- 
sisted in ffhding out the words by the other words in the sentence, 
and by understanding the sense of what he reads ; and when ne- 
cessary, a difficult word can be pronounced to him without 
naming the letters of which itis composed. It is not essential 
at what stage in his progress, the names of the letters are learned. 
[t ought not, however, to be done, till he has become able to 
read easy lessons with a good degree of fluency. 

The following sketch may enable our readers to understand 
and to try the method of teaching which we propose. 
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First, have all the Roman letters put on blocks or pasteboard 
as mentioned on p. 231 ; and provide a smooth board, of con- 
venient dimensions, say a foot square, or 16 inches by 10;—a 
common slate may auswer the purpose. Those who cannot oth- 
erwise obtain letters printed in a large type, may cut them out 
of something which is thus printed ; or they may teach, in part, 
according to our method, by using select parts of the tables of abs 
in common Spelling Books and Primers. We shall first give 
directions for teaching a single child : the manner of teaching sev- 
eral children in a class,may be considered afterwards. The reader 
will be able to understand these directions more readily and per- 
fectly, and to see their propriety more fully, if he will be at the 
pains to cut out letters, however small, and arrange and move 
them as he proceeds, according to the directions given. 

1. Place the letters o and 6 side by side, and say to the child, 
‘See these black marks: when you see these together, you 
must say 0b. Nowsay it.” Then, having removed them from 


‘sight a moment, place them on the board again, and if the child 
does not say ob of his own accord, ask him, ‘“ What is that ?”” 


or, “ What are you to say when you see these marks together ?” 
This may be repeated as many times, and with such intervals, 
as the instructer may think expedient. It will be the safest, es- 
pecially with a very young ora dull child, to show him this 
combination several times in the course of the lesson, and not 
show him a new one till the next morning. 

2. Then, if he tells ob without hesitation, you may place an a 
under the 0, with a little spade between, and moving the b to the 
right of the a, say, “ That is ab.” As soon as the child has said 
ab, move the 6 back to the right of the o, for him to say ob a- 


‘gain. Thus move the 6 back and forth several times, so that 


the child may utter each sound. without hestitation, the moment 
the letters come together. He should learn to utter thg sounds 
without your speaking, i in order to keep his attention fixed on 
the motion, situation, and forms of the letters. 

We would just pause here to inquire, what difficulty there is, 
so far, in learning to read without knowing the names of the let- 
ters? The process is short and simple : the child learns the forms 
of the letters, notices their situation, and remembers what sound 
is represented by each pair when placed side by side. Not 
knowing the names of the letters o and a, he is under no tempta- 
tion to fall into the common mistake of saying obe and abe. 
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3. The next morning, having ascertained that the child re- 
members ob and ab, remove the letters o and a, and place an l 
under the 6. Then place the o again by the 5, and as soon as 
the child has said ob, move the o to the left of the 7, and say, 
“That is ol.” TLiet him tell 06 and ol alternately several times, 
as was directed in regard to 0b and ab. Then, removing the J, 
place the @ again under the 0, and let ob and ab be repeated as 
before. In this way, the child is made to perceive, that the 
difference of sound between 0b and ab is occasioned solely by 
the difference of the letters on the /eft hand ; and that the differ- 
ence of sound between eb and of is occasioned solely by the 
difference of the letters on the right hand.—One new combination 
is enough in a day ; but the child may be exercised on what he 
has already learned, as many times in aday as may be conven- 
lent. 

4. Having ascertained that the child remembers ob, ab, and ol, 
remove the two vowels, place the a again by the 6, and as soon 
as the child has said ab, move the a to the left of the I, and say, 
“That is al.” Then let him tell ad & al alternately, as before di- 
rected. To diversify the exercise still more, and save the trouble 
of removing some letters out of sight at every change, the vowels 
may now be placed under one another at the left-hand side of 
the board or slate, and the consonants opposite to them on the 
right hand. The letters may then be moved, one at a time, so 
as to make the child read in the following manner : (move the 0) 
ob, ol; (move the a) ab, al; ( move the 5) ob, ab; (move the 2) 
ol, al: ’ (then form each lower combination before ‘the one above 
it) ol, ob ; al, ab; ab, ob; al. ol ; ob, al ; ab, ol. 

5. Having "exercised the child on the four combinations al- 
ready learned, place on x under the /, and moving the 9, let him 
tell ob and ol, and when it comes to the 2, say to him, “ ox.” 
Then move the letters so as to make the child read as follows: 
ol, ox; ob, ox; ob, ol, ox; ab, ob, ox; ol, al, ox. 

6. Having reviewed as before, introduce the combination az, 
after ab and al, just as ox was introduced after 06 andol. Or 
it may be introduced in the following manner: ob, ab; ol, al; 
ox, ax. An adult, who had not learned to read, would, probably, 
if shown the combination az, introduced in either of these con- 
nections, be able to tell it by analogy, without hearing it pro- 
nounced by the teacher ; but from a child, no such thing can be 
expected at present. ‘The teacher who adopts our method, will. 
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however, by an by, have the pleasure of finding, that even a 
child, three years of age, can perceive the analogies of English 
orthography, and derive thence important aid in his progress. — 
The exercise iminediately following the annunciation of az, may 
ebe conducted in the same manner as in the case of ox ; namely, 
al ax; ab, ax; ab, al, ax 30x, at; ob, ol, -x. 

It would be a great convenience to the teacher and a great 
help to the learner, to have all the combinations of two and three 
letters, which the chi'd learns before he commences regular 
reading lessons, printed each on a single ticket, in a type of an 
intermediate size between the letters that are used on the board 
and those which the child is to have when he reads in a book. 
In this case, the six c#mbinations that have been learned, might 
be put into a little pack, shuffled, and dealt off to the child pro- 
miscuously ; and every new combination, as soon as learned, 
might be added to the pack. Any child, who had: learned his 
abs perfectly, would be competent to hear a lesson of this kind ; 
and the instructer would only have to give a morning exercise, 
to exhibit daily the analogies of orthography, and introduce each 
new combination to the learner. If the child should find any 
difficulty in telling the combinations which were printed in a 
smaller type, he might see them placed. by the side of the same 
combinations in the type to which he was accustomed; and he 
would soon, by comparison, perceive, that the letters, though of 
a different size, were of the same form. 

7. The letter g may be placed under x, and the combination 
og introduced in the same manner that ov was, and followed by 
a similar exercise.—Observe, here, that the child, not having 
learned the name of the letter g, will not be in danger of saying 
oj, instead of og. 

8. The combination ag may be introduced in either of the 
two ways that were mentioned in the case of the combination az. | 

9. Place the fetter p between b and J; and as soon as the child 
has told 06, move the o to the leftof the p, and say “op.” This 
sound must be announced in a distinct and forcible manner, that 
the learner may not confound it with the preceding ; the letters 
b and p being similar in sound as well asin form. The similar- 
ity of form is the reason why we direct the two letters to be placed 
near each other, according to direction 5, on p. 52. As soon 
as the combination op has been announeed, let the child read as 
follows : ob, op ; ol, op ; ol, ob, op; ol, op, ob; ox, ob, Op 7 OS. 


op, ob ; &c. 
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10. Let the combination ap be taught, and be followed by a 
similar exercise.—Let not the teacher forget almost daily to move 
each vowel by all the consonants in succession, sometimes down- , 
ward and sometimes upward ; aud to move each consonant by the 
vowels in a similar manner. 

11, 12. Place the letter 2 under g, and teach the combination 
on; and, at the next lesson, the combination an; introducing 
each as before directed, and the following each by suitable exer 
cises. 

13, 14. Place the letter ¢ under n, and teach the combina- 
tions of and at. 2 

15, 16. Place m between n and t, and teachthe combinations 
om and am.—The remainder of the consonants we choose, for 
various reasons, to omit for the present. 

17. Place the vowel ¢ under a, on the left side of the board, 
and teach the combination ib immediately after ob and ab ; and 
let the child read, ab, ib; ob, ib ; ob, ab, ib; op, ob, ib; ap, ab, 
ib ; op, ap, ib; &e. 

18. Let the child commence as follows : ob, ab, ib ; op, ap, ip ; 
and it is possible he may say ip, when he comes to it, without be- 
ing told. If not, tell him ; and let im repeat the six combina- 
tions once or twice more in the same order. Then let him read 
ob, op ; ab, ap; ib ip; followed by a repetition of former exer- 
cises. 

19. Let him begin with the same six combinations as _ before, 
followed by ol, al, il; and let him, if he can, say a1, when he comes 
to it, without being told. If he is silent, tell him ; and hope for 
a better result the next time. 

. Proceed to teach the cmbinations iz, ig, in, im, and 4t, in a 
similar manner, making the child, if possible, find out each by 
analugy. As soon as you succeed in this, you may venture to 
show him two new combinations at one lesson ; and if this should 
be done, for two or three successive days, without occasioning 
any error in his promiscuous exercises, he may then be taught 
three new combinations at a lesson.—Perhaps the combinations 
4x, ig, &c. may be more successfully introduced to some children 
by their reading ¢b, ap, tl, ix, &c. than by reading ow, aa, ts, as 

above recommended. 

The teacher will now find it convenient to give the "a a 
promiscuous exercise on the board in the following manner. First 
form the combinations 0b, ap, al, leaving each vowel by the side 
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of its consonant. Then slide the lower vowel down to the next 
consonant, x ; then slip the vowel a after the 4 so as to form the 
combination al; and then let the @ follow the a. Then move 
down the 7 again; and so on. This may appear unintelligible on 
paper ; but will be found perfectly plain and easy, as soon as an 
attempt is made to reduce it to practice with the tickets on the 
board. The novelty of the mancuvre will probably render this 
exercise pleasing, and therefore profitable, to the learner. 

When all the above combinations bave been learned, place the 
vowel wu under 2, & teach the combinations ub, up, ul, ux, ug, un, 
um, ut, according to the directions given in the case of the vowel. . 
i. The same kind of promiscuous exercise may now be per- 
formed with the four vowels, as has just been recommended with 
three. 

When all the above combinations have been learned, place the 
vowel e under u, and teach the combinations eb, ep, &c. as be- 
fore. The reason of introducing this vowel the last of the five, 


-is, that we have found some children liable to confound the sound 


of e with that of some of the other vowels. To avoid this, let the 
child be made to utter the sounds very distinctly and forcibly. 
Even.a drawling utterance would be better, for a time, than not 
to give the true sound. 

The letter d, which was omitted before, lest it should be con- 
founded with the similar letters 6 and p, may now be placed un- 
der t, and the child be taught to read, ot, od; at, adj; it, id ; ut, 
ud ;et,ed. When he can do this without hesitation, place the d 
immediately under 6 and p, and let the child read, ob, op, od ; 
ab, ap, ad ss&c. The letter d is similar to ¢ in sound, and simi- 
lar to b and p in form. 

So far, one set of letters has been sufficient for all the opera- 
tions on the board ; and the same may suffice still longer, but it 
would be better to have another set. Placing then, the o before 
the 6, as soon as the child has said ob, place another 6 at the left 
of the o, and say, “606.” Then, having removed both the letters 
bring up first the o and thea the 6, and see if the child will say, 
0b, bob. | If so, immediately slip down the o, and as soon as the 
child has said op, slip down the 6 too, and pause for him to say 
bop. Ifhe is silent, repeat the three preceding combinations, 
followed by bop in.close succession. If he still fails to learn the 
sound by analogy, tell him, repeat the process, and give him a 
chance to say bod without being told. It should be the con- 
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slant tage of the teacher, to make the child find out as many 
as possible of the sounds himself ; and when he unfortunately 
forgets any one that he has learned, it should be revived or sug- 
gested by the same species of induc.ion.—Having gone down the 
column in the same alternation of two-lettered and three-lettered 
combinations, till you come to of, bot, retrace your steps till you 
get back to ob, bob. Then, having removed both the left 
hand letters, afier a moment’s pause, bring them both up at 
once ; and as soon as the child has said 606, slide them both 
down together, so asto make himsay, bop, bod, &c “Then let him 
say them all upwards, and then downwards again, till they become 
familiar. If the preceding lessons have been learned as thor- 
oughly as they ought to be. we presume that these nine new 
combinations may all be learned at one lesson. It would proba 
bly take two days, however, for him to learn to tell thein all pror 
miscuously. If the combinations of three letters are printed each 
on a single ticket,for the convenience of promiscuous exercise,let 
the nine new ones be shuffled in a pack by themselves on the 
first day, and not be mixed with the 45 combinations of two let- 
ters till the next day. 

Next take the vowel a, and beginning at ab, bab, teach the 
child nine more new combinations in the same manner as be- 
fore. When these have been learned, so that the child can bear 
a promiscuous exercise upon them, not only by themselves, but 
also mixed with the fifty-four that have been learned before, take 
the vowel 2, and go through the same process with it.—To vary 
the exercise, place the vowels 0, a. and dina perpendicular col- 
umn in the middle of the board, and letting them remain sta- 
tionary, move the consonants so as to make the child read, bob, 
bab, bib ; bop, bap, bip; &c. 

When the child is thorough in the seventy-two combinations 
which he has learned, take the vowel uw, and go through the same 
process as before. Afterwards go through the same with the 
vowel e, which will make the learner acquainted with ninety 
different combinations. Of these, forty-five have consisted of 
three letters each, and have all begun with the letter 6. 

The letter p may now be taken for an initial consonant, in- 
stead of b, and forty-five néw combinations formed in the same 
manner as before. The same may afterwards be done with the 
letters d and 1 ; which raises the number of combinations learn- 
ed by the child te two hundred and twenty-five. The letter 2 
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being unsuitable for an initial consonant, take next the letter £; 
omitting the vowels 2 and e. The soft sound of g, which is com- 
paratively of infrequent occurrence, may be better omitted till a 
future time. With the letter g for an initial, therefore, only 
twenty-seven new combinations will be formed. With the three 
remaining consonants, , m, and ¢t, one hundred and thirty-five 
new combinations may be formed; which raises the whole num- 
ber to three hundred and eighty-seven. 

The exercise may now be varied, by placing all the conso- 
nants that have been used as initials, in a perpendicular column 
on the left hand, and taking each of the other consonants in con- 
nection with each of the vowels, and sliding them down, so that 
each successive combination shall have a differeat initial letter, 
while the last two letters remain the same: for example; bob, 
pol, dob, lob, &e. 

We would now introduce the letter ¢ as an initial consonant, 
beginning with ob, cob ; op, cop ; &c. omitting the vowels ¢ and 
e, as in the case of g, and thus furming twenty-seven new com- 
binations. The hard sound of cis its most frequent and there- 
fore its regular sound. ‘This letter was omitted in the duoliteral 
combinations, because the child will never find it in the termi- 
nation of a syllable, until he comes to read words of two or more 
syllables. fn the termination of monosyllabic words, ¢ is always 
followed by 4.—Next may be introduced the letter s, and forty- 
five new combinations formed with it. This letter was omitted 
in the duoliteral combinations, lest the child should be led toa 
wrong pronunciation hereafter of the words as and 1s.—Next may 
come the letter f, and forty-five new combinations be formed 
with it. This letter was omitted, partly to avoid a wrong pro- 
nunciation of the word of, and partly because f is seldom used 
in the termination of a word.—Next may come the letter 7, and 
the same number of new combinations formed as before. This . 
Jetter never ends a word.—Next may come the letter r. This 
letter was omitted in the duoliteral combinations, because. its 
sound at the end of a syllable, is not so easily learned as at the 
beginning.—Next may come the letters h, y, and w, and forty- 
five new combinations be formed with each. The whole num- 
ber of combinations now amounts to seven hundred .and twenty- 
nine. The letters v and z, being of infrequent occurrence, may 
be omitted till the cnild commences his regular reading lessons. 
By these, we mean lessons, in which words are formed into sen- 
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tences, or where the child must attend to the sense as well as the 
sound. The letters & and gq also may be best introduced in the 
reading lessons ; the latter being always followed by u, and the 
former being usually preceded by c 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


‘¢ What branches oan to be embraced in a course of studies, adapted t to the existing 


state of our common schools ? 
In what order should these branches. be taken up ? 
What are the most approved elementary books, relating to each branch ?” 


In answering the last inquiry of our correspendent, we should 
name only those books which we have personally, carefully, 
and recently examined. By many who undestake to recom- 
mend books, commendation is bestowed in so #discriminate and 
lavish a manner, that we dare not assume the Fesponsibility of 
recommending any, except those which we have examined for 
ourselves. We have also noticed, that»by a cursory and negli- 
gent perusal, reviewers have frequently been led into gross mis- 
conceptions of the plan and sentiments of an author : we therefore 
choose to proceed no faster than we can submit every production 
to a careful and thorough scrutiny. Nor are we quite willing to 
trust the impressions made on our own mind in former years ; as 
we are sensible that our views have undergone various modifica- 
tions, not to say changes, occasioned by long-continued experi- 
ence, reading, and reflection. We shall therefore name but few 
books at present ; and in regard even to these, we must reserve 
the liberty of recommending others in preference to them, when- 
ever we find any that we like better. 

1. Worcester’s, or a part of the Pestalozzian Primer. We 
cannot say, at present, which of these we should prefer.—We 
would name three years of age, as a suitable time for a child to 
commence learning to read,—provided he be skilfully taught : 
otherwise, the age of three and a half or four is early enough. 

2. The Child’s Arithmetic, by Mr. Fowle. ‘The child- may 
begin to learn to count, according to the method recommended 
by Mr. Fowle, at three and a half years of age, or six months 
after he commences reading. ‘To commence two new branches 
at the same time, might prevent his engaging in either. with so 
much ardor, or deriving from it so much pleasure, as he other- 
wise might ; and when he has commenced arithmetic, it will not 
be expedient, at present, to devote to it more than two or three 
minutes at a time, two or three times ina day. When he ar- 
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rives at the question in Fowle’s Arithmetic, (Lesson 21) it will be 
best first toread them to him, and let him find the auswers; and 
afterwards, when he has learned to read pretty fluently, to have 
him read the same questions aloud, finding the answer to each 
as he goes along. This, if proper attention be paid by the teach- 
er to emphasis, inflections, &c., will be found a useful exercise 
to improve the pupil in the art of reading. 

3. The Franklin Primer. The child may commence this as 
soon as he has learned to read and spell thoroughly the whole 
of Worcester’s or one third part of the Pestalozzian Primer ;— 
which will probably be by the time that he has become master of 
one half of FowJe’s Arithmetic. 

4. Barbauld® Lessons for Children.—It would be well, if 
copvenient, to ft the child read “ Part 1” of these Lessons, befure 
commencing the Franklin Primer. There are, in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Lessons, a few expressions and passages, which are not perfectly 
unexceptionable ; but the book, as a whole, is admirably adapted 
to the use of children, and contains much valuable instruction. 

&, Stories for Children in Familiar Verse, by Nancy Sproat. 
The beaatiful simplicity of style in which this litle book is writ- 
ten, and the excellent sentiments which it is suited to impress on 
the tender mind, render it one of the best things for children that 
we have ever seen. There is some danger’ in allowing children 
to read or repeat poetry, at an early age, lest they should ac- 
quire a measured and sing-song manner of reading; but after 
learning to read with fluency and propriety all the books above 
named, we would venture to indalge the child in reading Mrs. 
Sproat’s “ Familiar Verse,” under the superintendance of a 
skilful and careful instructer. It will be remembered, that the 
scholar must learn to understand and to spell every thing that he 
reads ; and in spelling this poetry, it will be a good practice to 
give out a whole line at a time, and let the learner spell every 
word little aud great, naming the apostrophes as they occur. 
He should also tell for what purpose every apostrophe is used. 

6. Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. ‘This should be com- 
menced as sogn as the pupil has become master of the whole of 
Fowle’s Arithmetic; which might, with good instruction, be as 
early as seven years of age, and probably about the time that 
the child had completed reading the bocks above named. 

7. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children. * These elo- 
quent hymns,” says Edgeworth,” give an early taste fur the sub- 
lime language and feelings of devotion.” By reading them, the 
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child: will be introduced to what is called, in grammar, the sol- 
emn style, and to some acquaintance with figurative language. 
They are also admirably suited, under the direction of a good in- 
structer, to promote the improvement of the learner in the art of 
reading. 

8. The study of English Grammar, if properly taught, may 
be commenced at the age of seven or eight years. We shail be 
excused from recommending a particular system of grammar, 
when we inform our readers, that one has been published by the 
editor of the Teacher’s Guide. This Grammar the last edition 
of which was published three years ago, is not strictly on the in- 
ductive method of teaching, but it comes nearer to it than any 
other which we have seen.—The number of Grammars that have 
been published, is almost as great as that of Spelling Books. 
We have studied, read, or more cursorily examined the follow- 
ing: Alexander’s, Webster’s two Grammars, (namely, his 2d 
Part or Grammatical Institute, and bis Philosophical Grammar) 
Adam’s, Murray’s,Lowth’s, Bingham’s Gurney’s, Judson’s, Alden’s, 
Comly’s, Barrett’s, Cobb’s, Usher’s, Fowle’s, Fiske’s, and Inger- 
sol’s. We might name, in addition to these, the Diversions of 
Purley, the Article Grammar in the New Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, and a large number of volumes which treat of the Eng- 
lish language. Brown’s, Greenleaf’s, and perhaps, one or 
two other Grammars, recently published, we have not seen. 
Murray’s Grammar, or some of the numerous Abridgments of it, 
is, we believe the most generally used. Fiske’s Grammar is 
professedly copied from Murray, and the greater part of Inger- 
sol’s Grammar is actually copied from the same author, though 
without informing the reader of it. They contain no essential 
variation frem Murray; but both are greatly improved as it res- 
pects the method of teaching and the system of exercises in pars- 
ing. Comly’s and Alden’s Grammars are among the best. If 
the teacher wishes to use as few moods and teuses as possible, he 
will find Fowle’s Grammar well adapted to his purpose. We 
recollect but one Grammar, which we should think suitable to 
be commenced at an earlier age than nine or ten; and most of 
the Grammars which we have named are not adapted to the un- 
derstanding of children under the age of twelve or fourteen, 
The grand error in those who teach grammar, appears to us to 
be, that they make a merely mechanical business of it, and for- 
get that any valuable end is to be answered, beyond the mere 
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act of parsing.—There is perhaps no branch of instruction, in 
which there is such a diversity in the methods uf teaching, and 
so much disagreement about modes and forms, as in English 
Grammar ; and if we were required to use some other book be- 
side our own, and to conform in every thing to the pattern pre- 
scribed, we really donot no what book or author we should pre- 
fer. Whatever Grammar may be used as an introduction, Mur- 
ray’s 12 mo. Grammar, or some other of similar size, ought to 
be studied at the age of fifteen or sixteen, or after the scholar 
has acquired a considerable degree of maturity of mind. 

We have now named all the books that our pupil will need, 
till he is eight or nine years of age. It is the most difficult and 
perhaps the most important period in the whole course of his ed- 
ucation. Ifhe is well taught during this period, it will be of 
less consequence what books he makes use of afterwards. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We mean, that his habits of thinking, 
of reflection, and of investigation, will have become so far form- 
ed and established, that an unsuitable book will not be so fatal to 
his improvement as at an earlier period. — 

The books which we have named, are chiefly of a small size. 
We give the preference to such, on several accounts: A small 
book may be learned through by the time it is worn out; it isa 
stimulus to the learner, to have, from time to time, a new and 
clean book ; anda small book is more convenient to use than a 
large one. To countervalance these advantages is the fact, that 
very smal] books are usually unbound, and are so slightly put 
together, that they soon come to pieces, even with the most care- 
ful usage that can be expected from achild. Worcester’s Prim- 
erought to be bound like the Child’s Arithmetic; and even 
those little books that are sold for 6 1-4 cents, might be afforded 
for 12 1-2 cents in a form that would make them last three or 
four times as long as they now do. 


I KNOW, BUT | CANNOT TELL. 

“ T know. but I cannot tell,” said Helen, after hesitating for 
some time, and rousing all her powers to answer a question of her 
Precepter. It was on a general review of a book which she and 
her class had gone through. If it had been part of a lesson she 
had just studied, or if she had recollected the particular page 
where it stood, she could have replied in the words of the book. 
But as it was, she must depend on her knowledge of the subject, 
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and put the answer in her own words, and she was not prepared. 
It was not a difficult question, or put in a way to embarrass her. 
She was a goud scholar, and had committed her lessons well, 
quite through the book. She seemed to have a general and 
rather confused idea of the thing required in the question now 
before her ; but she could not put it into words. She had some 
notion of it, but not definite ; in fine, she “‘ Anew, but could nottell.” 

The ladies and gentlemen present felt a great sympathy with 
Miss Helen in her afiliction, for it was on a day of public exam- 
ination in the school ; and her teacher felt some degrce of morti- 
fication, that so good'a scholar should fail to answer so plaina 
question. This was not, however, an uncommon occurrence. We 
have often witnessed a similar embarrassment, in the daily reci- 
tations of the school, and on those occasions when fond parents 
and friends come in to witness the progress and attainments of the 
youthful mind. Indeed our young readers will bear witness, that 
both at school and at home, they are very often perplexed in this 
way, and cannot express what at the same time they very well 
know. And it may be some consolation to them to know, that 
their seniors and teachers, even to old age, are often obliged to 
say or think, “ I know, but cannot tell.” | 

Now, what is the occasion of this kind of perplexity, and how 
may it be prevented or removed ? How is this confusion ofthought 
produced, and what may we do to avoid it ? 

One occasion is, that students do not converse or write enough. 
They should talk over the subjects of their lessons tu each other, 
or by themselves, putting the ideas they acquire into their own 
words, different from those used in the book. ‘They should fre- 
quently use a pen, or pencil, to write down in an easy manner the 
facts they gain from their Jessons, from their instructers, from each 
other ; and also those which they meet with about the common 
occurrences of life. In this way they will forma habit of ex- 
pressing their thoughts accurately and freely, aud generally be 
able to tell what they know. 

Avother cause of confusion is, the language of their books 
and of their teachers, is not sufficiently plain, simple, and direct. 
This is a cause which pupils cannot remove for themselves ; but 
those who teach, and those who prepare books, have begun to 
think of it, and we hope a remedy will soon be found. Then, 
if a pupil cannot always tell what he knows, he will at least be 
able to understand what his teachers mean. 
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Students often learn words, and not things, or facts; of 
course, they can never tell what they know, unless they can rec- 
ollect the very words. They never learned any thing but words ; 
and all the use of their knowledge will be, to repeat it over like 
parrots for the edification of spectators on the day of examina- 
tion. Itisa poor way of spending time, to cram into the mind 
the words of a book, day after day, and week after week, when 
the pupil obtains little or no knowledge of things. Some books 
and some teachers only tell a child a thing is thus, without ex- 
plaining it; without showing him the reality, or any figure or 
illustration. And some pupils, when illustrations are given, are 
so heedless that they do not attend to them. All they wish is, 
to go through their lessons without blame, and wear away the 
time as easily as possible. ‘The remedy in this case is, an earn- 
est desire to learn on the part of the pupil, and a more familiar 
mode of instruction on the part of the teacher. 

Students are often ernbarrassed when they wish to find their 
knowledge, because they are not in the practice of reviewing 
their studies, and laying up what they obtain. They learn one 
thing and then forget it while they learn another. They learn a 
multitude of things separately, and throw them into a confused 
heap in the mind, like the merchant who should crowd goods of 
all kinds and qualities upon his shelves, without the least order 
or arrangement. No wonder they cannot find an idea they 
have once had,or tell one thing out of a hundred what they know. 
They should, while they are learning, connect every new fact, 
with those which they have laid up before. Frequently, as they 
advance, they should look back on the ground they have passed 
over, and make it familiar to the mind. They should fix firmly 
in the memory the great principles ; and then the application of 
them will be easy, and they will know where to place a great va- 
riety of particulars that flowfrom them. A kind of random, 
helter-skeltor study is always hard study ; and they who bounce 


- over their books, and maps, and recitations in this way, will often 


be confounded because they do not know, or kiow but cannot tell. 

We hope our readers will profit by these hints, and su treasure 
up their knowledge, that they may always know what they have 
once learned, and be able to produce and apply it as occasion 
may require. On the other hand, may they avoid the habit, 
which some talkative young ladies have, of showing their attain- 
ments when there is not a suitable oecasion, and of telling much 
more thanthey kuow.— Youth’s Companion. 
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| INTELLIG"NCS, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW-YORK. 


Eietracts from the Twenty-Second Annual Report FM Trus- 
tees of the Public School Society of New York. 


The Public Schools, now fifteen in number, are very satisfac- 
torily conducted by able teachers; are held, with one exception, 
in large commodious brick edifices ; are well furnished with all 
the necessary school apparatus, including maps, globes, libra- 
ries, &c.; and the Trustees are confirmed, by increased experi- 
ence, in the conviction, that the general system pursued in them, 
offers advantages possessed by few common schools, and places 
them on a par with, or above many which are considered of a 
higher grade. 

The present number of scholars on the register of the several 
schools, is 4964; of whom 2874 are pay, and 1690 free schol- 
ars. 


A proposition for the establishment of a Central School for the 
instruction of teachers, has engaged the attention of the Board ; 
but as considerable diversity of sentiment relative to it was man- 
ifested, it has not been finally acted upon. The Trustees there- 
fore repeat the invitation to teachers and others in all parts of the 
Union, and particularly to those having charge of the District 
Schools in this State, who may be desirous of acquiring a knowl- 
edge.of the system of Monitorial or Mutual Tustruction, to visit 
and spend about two months in the Public Schools in this city, 
which are freely open for the purpose, and which the Board he- 
lieve present the best means of initiation into the system. ‘T'o 
those benevolent and public spirited individuals also, who may 
be founding common schools in villages and towns in this and 
other States, the Trustees would suggest the propriety and ad- 
vantage, after they have selected a well qualified person for 
teacher, of sending him to this city to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the system pursued io the Public Schools; and 
for this purpose they are of opinion, that from six weeks to two 
months is necessary. 


NEW-YORK INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


[The following paragraphs are the substance of an advertise- 
ment issued by this Society-Journal of Education. | 
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Patron—His Excellency de Witt Clinton, Governor of the 
State. F s Ofethe Institution—Mrs. Bethune, Directress ; 
Mrs. Striker, Second Directress ; Mrs. Peter Hawes, Treasurer ; 
Mrs. Laura E. Hyde, Secretary. 

This Society was formed May 23, to promote the establish- 
ment of Schools for the children of the poor, who have not at- 
tained the age at which they can be received into other schools ; 
viz. children of both sexes, from eighteen months to six years of 
age. It is well known that such children genefaily prove a hea- 
vy incumbrance on parents who are obliged to toil hard for a 
subsistence. One of the objects of this institution is to lighten 
the pressure of this inconvenience, and leave the mother more at 
liberty to pursue her necessary occupations for the benefit of the 
family. The primary object is to instil right sentiments into the 
infant heart, while still soft and tender; to draw it, while yet 
scarcely resisting, to the side of religion and virtue; and to 
introduce its possessor into “ the way in which he should 
go.” 

As the funds will admit, Infant Schools will be established in 
different parts of the city, on the plan adopted in England, where 
hundreds of such schools are now in successful operation, and 
where but one opinion prevails respecting them: ‘That they 
are calculated to produce great national benefit—first as tending 
to prevent the increase of crime ; and likewise the loss of human 
life, by preventing, in a great measure, the numerous accidents 
to which children are exposed.” 














ErrAtTA.—Page 294, line 11, insert and beforeare. Line 6, fromthe bottom read 
“ the temptations.” Page 295, line 5, for must read might. Page 300, line 15, read “ may 
choose.” 
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